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Memorabilia. 


E congratulate Mr. Robert Steele on xe- 
ceiving the Doctorate of Letters in Dur- | 
ham University. The honour was fully de- 
served and might well have come earlier. | 
Like Johnson, Mr. Steele was not sheltered 
in academic bowers but he has written many 
books and adds to a reputation as one of 
the chief authorities on medieval English a 
wide erudition at the service of others. We 
have often thought that the learned in these | 
latter times gain singularly little attention 
or notice for their labours. Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and more modern universities might 
do something to mitigate the indifference of 
the Press to scholarship by awarding more 
degrees to the erudite in art and letters, | 
while they continue the usual list of soldiers, 
ambassadors, and foreign notabilities. The 
recognition of masters of literature in public 
honours is equally meagre. 





'HE Listener for July 1 is a University of 
London Centenary Number. Sir Edwin 
Deller, Principal of the University since 
1929, deals with its growth and achieve- | 
ments since its beginning and declares that 
the latest reconstitution is proving workable. 
It is plain, however, that much remains io 
be done before students can enjoy the cor- 
porate life which a university. ought to | 
imply. Mr. Charles Holden has a very well | 
illustrated article on the new buildings at | 
Bloomsbury for which the “ dignified sim- 
plicity of the modern style”’ is claimed. 
Here is no restless welter of roof such as dis- 

figures the Courts of Justice. 
EK Bookseller for June 24 notes that | 


France has just held its annual book | 





| received as a gift an anthology of contem- 


porary French writings with no names of 
the authors included or titles of the books. 
The competitors who can get most of these 
details right will have a chance of choosing 
among fourteen sets of famous books and 
three hundred other books. Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton has a striking article on ‘ Re- 
prints’ which may be bought during the 
summer, when there is a reduction in the 
flood of new books. He makes a very useful 
selection of things worth reading in the 


| various attractive series. There is much to 


be had at a moderate price which no well- 
equipped reader can do without. Brilliant 
as up-to-date writers miay be, they do not 
possess the sound knowledge which many a 
Victorian shows on his work. Mr. Swinner- 
ton, a distinguished novelist himself, refers 


| to ‘ The Charterhouse of Parma,’ a transla- 
| tion of Stendhal’s finest book, or one of his 


finest, and asks: ‘‘ If the modern novel began 
with Stendhal, has it in fact made any pro- 
gress farther than the end of its own tail ?”’ 


ESSRS. Methuen’s new list of forthcom- 
ing books includes ‘ Learning to Live," 

by Professor A. E. Heath and Mr. W. E. 
Williams, the Secretary of the British In- 
stitution of Adult Education. They deal 
with the new chances of education offered to 
working men and women of recent years and 
answer the questions: What is gained from 
the University Extension, the Workers’ 
Educational Association, or a year of study 
at Ruskin College, and how is such know- 


ledge applied in industrial, social and 
domestic life? A first reading of such books 
as Plato’s ‘Republic’ and  Bagehot’s 


‘ Physics and Politics,’ should be a revela- 
tion to a fresh, inquiring mind, and the In- 
stitute of Adult Education has been .holding 
an inquiry about this resumed study. 
Messrs. Methuen also promise immediately 
‘ With a Spade on Stane Street,’ by Mr. S. 
E. Winbolt, a scholar well-known for his 
investigations of Roman Britain. The 


street runs between London and Chichester 
and an attempt has been made to cover the 
entire route in exhaustive detail—practically 
Thirty-five maps will 


from field to field. 
figure in the text. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


VERRALL ON JANE AUSTEN. 


LOOKING through a heap of old pamphlets 

and papers, I came _ across several 
numbers of the Cambridge Observer, which 
began in 1892 and continued for a brief 
while to express the views of advanced 
undergraduates. They sneered 





at Tenny- | 


son’s latest poems, welcomed William Archer | 
reverently as the translator and promoter of | 
Ibsen, noticed with gusto the artists who | 


then made the music-hall great, made fun 


of the Wardour Street dialect of Andrew | 


Lang, and were pioneers in recognising the 
admirable work of Wilson Steer. 
dons contributed, but they secured one of the 
brightest Cambridge wits in Verrall. He 


Not many | 


was forgiven for being a classical don on | 
account of his admirable knowledge of Eng- | 
lish classics and persuaded to exercise his | 


talents as splendide emendaz ‘‘ On the Print- 
ing of Jane Austen’s Novels,’ Nov. 15, 1892. 
The edition selected was that edited by R. 
Brimley Johnson in 10 volumes, with illus- 
trations by W. C. Cooke. I do not know 


| paratively good text. 





The ‘‘ and which ’’ is offensive to many 
modern readers, but it was freely used in 
the eighteenth century. In the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ chapt. 3, the eldest son, says 
his father, 


Came to ask a blessing from me. This I gave 
him from my heart, and which, added to five 
guineas, was ail the patrimony I had now to 
bestow. 

A modern writer would instinctively write 
this in a different way. 

Again Verrall finds it difficult to believe 
that the word italicised in this passage is 
correct ; ‘ Emma,’ i, 201: 

The want of proper families in the place, and 
the conviction, that those beyond the place 
and its immediate environs could be attempted 
to attend, were mentioned. 

If the word can be justified, if there is 
any reason to doubt that Miss Austen meant 
to writed tempted, then, Verrall urges, the 
reader should be briefly informed of that 
reason. The influence of dittography is well- 
known and may have been at work here. 

‘Emma,’ however, is regarded as a com- 
‘ Mansfield Park’ is 


regarded as in a sad way with punctuation 
_ always irregular and sometimes grotesque. 


how far later issues have improved on this, | 


or whether any of Verrall’s suggestions have 
won the approval of experts. 
the principles recognised in the latest studies 
of Shakespeare’s text, they would have to 
decide how far any emendation was to be 
reasonably explained by a misunderstanding 
of the author’s handwriting, 


Judging by | 


or could be | 


supported by slips of a similar sort made | 


elsewhere in the texts of the novels. 


Verrall begins by noting that in the fron- | 


tispiece to ‘ 


ma’ Harriet is standing for | 


her portrait, whereas the points of the criti- | 


cal discussion which various persons bestow 


on Emma’s effort turn entirely on the fact | 


that she is seated. He goes on to explain 
that the printing of Miss Austen’s works is 
vexatiously bad and that she herself had 
little skill in the correction of proofs. He 
finds it impossible to suppose that Miss 
Austen meant us to be pulled up at the 
second and in the following sentence, 
‘Emma,’ chapt. i., 15: 

And then there was such comfort in the very 
easy distance of Randall’s from Hartfield, so 
convenient for even solitary female walking, 
and, in Mr. Weston’s disposition and circum- 
stances, which would make the approaching 
season no hindrance to their spending half the 
evenings in the week together. 


It is said to be wrong in the discussion be- 
tween Edmund Bertram and Mary Craw- 
ford about the proper degree of wealth and 
wealth-seeking, in which Bertram is made 
to say, ‘ Mansfield Park,’ i. 220: 

Your degree of respect for honesty, rich or 
poor, is precisely what I have no manner of 
concern with. 

Verrall is greatly disturbed by the comma 
after ‘‘ honesty,’’ the sense being: 

Your degree of respect for honesty, rich, or 
[honesty] poor, is precisely, etc. 

Here again the practice of the eighteenth 
century comes in mind. Punctuation then 


| was correct which the nineteenth century 





would regard as hopelessly heavy or even 


| misleading. 


He complains that for want of a_pen- 
stroke, we get, instead of a delicate piece of 
humour, such an absurdity as this, ‘ Mans- 
field Park,’ ii. 235: 


Time would undoubtedly abate somewhat of 
his sufferings, but still it was a sort of thing 
which he never could entirely get the better 
of; and as to his ever meeting with any woman 
who could, it was too impossible to be named 
but with indignation. Fanny’s friendship was 
all that he had to cling to. 

As printed, this means that Edmund 
would never meet a woman who could get 
the better of his (or her?) sufferings. The 
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real sense is that Edmund was indignant at 
the idea of his ever meeting a woman who 
could console him for the loss of Mary Craw- 
ford, not knowing that Fanny was to be that 
very woman. His indignation, Verrall sug- 
gests, went as far as a broken sentence: 

and as to his ever meeting with a woman who 
could —, it was too impossible to be named but 
with indignation. 

The apostrophe fares as badly as the comma: 


A day, and a very early day, was actually 
fixed for Crawford’s departure, M.P. ii, 113. 
Sir Walter ‘‘. .. prided himself on remain- 
ing single for his dear daughter’s sake. For 
one daughter, his eldest, he would really 
have given up anything, etc.’’ (‘Persuasion,’ 
4). It seems a pity that the press-readers 
responsible for such slips, of which Verrall 
finds half-a-dozen in a volume, did not read 
the story consecutively and get such a hold 
of the characters as to correct things evi- | 
dently wrong. 
When something more than the stops has 
gone wrong, the allowance of any change is 
admitted to be a doubtful question. But at | 
any rate everything should be done, it is | 
argued, ‘‘to diminish the reader’s embar- 
rassment and let him pass through.’”’ He 
should be supplied with the correction which 
appears most probable. The example given, | 
‘Mansfield Park,’ i. 240, is the settlement of 
William Price’s holidays, when his ship re- 
turns to England. It is proper for him to | 
pay an early visit to Mansfield Park. His | 
first duty is to see his parents, but they live | 
in Portsmouth, where his ship is lying, and | 
so will be within easy reach during the time | 
which may elapse till he is sent out again. | 
This makes it easier for him to come, with- | 
out neglecting them, to Northamptonshire, | 
and see his sister at Mansfield Park. The | 
situation is explained thus: | 
There would be no doubt of his obtaining | 
leave of absence immediately, for he was still | 
only a midshipman; and as his 





direct holidays might with justice be instantly 
given to the sister, etc. 

Verrall’s comment on this is, ‘‘ Now to an 
ordinary apprehension the expression direct 
holidays has no meaning in itself and no re- 
lation to the context.’’ I had paused over it 
myself before seeing this objection. Could it 
mean ‘‘express holidays’’ as opposed to 
casual leaves of the ship at Portsmouth? 
Verrall asks for some word which gives the 
point that the holidays might be given to! 
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correction, ‘ Mansfield Park,’ i. 


| or M. Pailleran. 


nl porn, from | 
living on the spot, must already have seen | 
him, and be seeing him perhaps daily, his | 
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Mansfield Park, because no one else had a 
claim upon them. He then suggests that 
“direct ’’ should be ‘‘ derelict,’’ meaning 


that William’s parents had abandoned their 
claim to his holidays there. 


Miss Austen 
uses deliberately a naval metaphor, having 
a special acquaintance with naval affairs 
which does not belong to the average reader 
to-day. In maritime law, if a ship or other 
nautical property could be proved to have 
been abandoned, the original owners lost 
their claim to redeem it, and it might be 
instantly given by a prize court to the finders 
and salvors. This seems to me rather far- 
fetched and has not won acceptance from the 
critics who have considered it. 


There is much more to be said for the final 
106. The 
occasion is the visit to Sotherton, Mr. Rush- 


worth’s fine place. The party are wander- 


ing about the grounds. Rushworth is be- 
trothed to Maria, but, when he brings the 
key of the garden gate to let her out to the 
field, he finds that she, with the assistance 


| of Crawford, has scrambled over the ha-ha 


and gone away without waiting for him. 
‘* Few,’’ writes Verrall, ‘‘ will need to be 
told that the whole chapter (x.) is an 


| exquisite work of art, charged with ominous 


significance like a scene of Greek tragedy, 
delicate in touch as a scene of Dumas fils, 
But the printer has dam- 
se it in one place at least, and a sensitive 
place. Fanny, who is resting on a seat near 
the gate, is made to say to Rushworth: 

They desired me to stay; my cousin Maria 
charged me to say that you would find them 
at that knoll, or thereabouts. 

Looking carefully at the text, one per- 
ceives that Fanny had not been desired to 
stay or asked to go with either of the evad- 
ing couple. They left her without a word of 
apology, except that Crawford replied to 
Maria’s suggestion that they would not be 
out of sight when Rushworth returned : 

Or if we are, Miss Price will be so good as 
to tell him that he will find us near that knoll, 
the grove of oak on the knoll. 

Thus it was Crawford, not Maria, who 
left the message for Rushworth. But for 
kindness’ sake Fanny did say something that 
was not quite true, regarding the message as 
sanctioned by Maria’s silence and wishing 
to keep Crawford out of it, so that Maria's 
behaviour would appear less improper. So 
what she really said was: 


They desired me to say—my cousin Maria 
charged me to say. 
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She begins with a vague ‘‘ They,” then | 


instinctively stops and substitutes ‘‘ what 
would be much better but is undoubtedly 
false.’’ Finally, it is noted that Macaulay’s 
correction of the opening paragraph of ‘ Per- 
suasion,’ recorded in the classical biography 
by Trevelyan (chapt. 14) has not been used. 
I do not know how far any of these sugges- 
tions have been adopted by later editors of 
Jane Austen, or at least recorded in notes. 


CANTAB. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LAMB AND 
HIS FRIENDS. 


[We reprint, on the suggestion of a keen 
student of Lamb, the reminiscences of him 
and his friends by T. W., published in our 
columns on Sept. 27, 1866, 3S. x. 221. 
Appearing seventy years ago, the article is 
not now accessible except in back volumes, 
which are rare, and is notable as an account 
by a lively boy of Lamb in his later years. 
““T. \W.”’ was the son of the Thomas West- 
wood with whom Lamb settled as a lodger at 
Enfield in 1829. Lamb was then feeling the 
weight of various troubles, including his 
sister’s recurring illnesses; but evidently he 
treated the boy with great kindness which 
was not forgotten many years afterwards 
when his young friend had long since grown 
up.—Ep, ‘N. and Q.’]. 

The Editor prefixes 
Reminiscences : 


this note to the 


The following memorabilia of poor Elia, | 


written in reply to the inquiry of a private 


friend, were not originally intended for pub- | . : a 
| my neighbour; who let me loose in his lib 


lication. The matter, however, is so peculiarly 
interesting, that we have been kindly permitted 
to insert it in our pages. 


AM sorry I can throw no new light on the 

the story of Alice W———, Lamb’s first 
love. I never heard the question mooted in 
his circle, and I doubt whether any of his 
surviving friends (their name, alas! is no 
‘longer legion) could clear up the mystery. 
All direct evidence on the subject perished, 
I, conceive, with what he calls his ‘“‘ little 
journal of a foolish passion,’’ which he com- 
mitted to the flames under the pressure of 
affliction; and when, exaggerating the exi- 
gencies of fate, he felt himself called upon 
to renounce, not only all hope of love for the 
future, but even the solace of retrospection. 

Nevertheless, Alice W—— was not Lamb’s 
sole passion. There was a second, at a much 





unacquainted, or which they have consi 
ered it discreet to ignore. As the lady w 
inspired this affection may still be living, if 
were in fact premature to speak of it iy 
detail. Suffice it that, in its denouement, 
Lamb consummated the self-abnegation that 
has made his story one of the most touching 
and beautiful on record. [This is presum. 
ably a reference to his love for Miss Kelly, 
the actress, revealed now in his proposal and 
her reply]. I have been asked more thay 
once to set down my reminiscences of Lamb, 
but they have never seemed to me sufficiently 
clear and consecutive to be of any avail. At 
the time of my intercourse with him, I wa 
a mere schoolboy; fond of books, it is true, 
and reverencing the writers of them, but liv. 
ing, as is natural with boys, rather the outer 
than the inner life, and storing in my memory 
only isolated facts and impressions—not 4 
coherent and complete series of such. 

My first glimpse of the Lamb household, 
however, is as vivid in my recollection as if 
it were yesterday. It was at Enfield. Lean 
ing idly out of window, I saw a group of 
three issuing from the ‘‘ gambogey-lookin 
cottage ’’ close at hand: a slim middle-ag 
man, in quaint, uncontemporary habili- 
ments; a rather shapeless bundle of an old 
lady, in a bonnet like a mob-cap; anda 
young girl. While before them, bounded a 
riotous dog (Hood’s immortal ‘ Dash ”) 
holding a board with ‘“‘ This House to ke 
Let ’’ on it, in his jaws. Lamb was on his 
way back to the house agent, and that was 
his fashion of announcing that he had taken 
the premises. 

I soon grew to be on intimate terms with 


rary, and initiated me into a school of litera- 
ture, which Mrs. Trimmer might not have 
considered the most salutary under the cir- 
cumstances. Beaumont and Fletcher, Web- 


| ster, Farquhar, Defoe, Fielding—these were 
| the pastures in which I delighted to graze, 


later period, with which his biographers were | copies as he received were wont to find their 


in those early years; and which, in spite of 
Trimmer, I believe did me less evil than 
good. My heart yearns, even now, to those 
old books. Their faces seem all familiar to 
me, even their patches and botches, the work 
of a wizened old cobbler hard by: for little 
wotted Lamb of Roger Paynes and Charles 
Lewises. A cobbler was his bookbinder; and 
the rougher the restoration, the greater the 


; Success, 


There were few modern volumes in his col- 
lection ; and subsequently, such presentation 
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way into my own bookcase, and often through 
eccentric channels. 


A Leigh Hunt, for in- 
stance, would come skimming to my feet 
through the branches of the apple-tree (our 
ardens were contiguous); or a Bernard 
Sicten would be rolled down stairs after me, 
from the library door. Another book 
I remember finding on my window-sill, damp 
with the night’s fog; and the ‘ Plea of the 
Midsummer Fairies’ 1 picked out of the 
strawberry-bed. 

It was not that Lamb was indifferent to 
the literary doings of his friends; but their 
books, as books, were unharmonious on his 
shelves. They clashed, both in outer and 
inner entity, with the Marlows and Miltons 
that were his household gods. 

When any notable visitors made their ap- 
pearance at the cottage, Mary Lamb’s bene- 
volerit tap at my window-pane seldom failed 
tosummon me out, and I was presently 
ensconced in a quiet corner of their sitting- 
room, half hid in some great man’s shadow. 

Of the discourse of these dii majores I have 
no recollection now; but the faces of some 
of them I can still partially recall. Haz- 
litt’s, for instance, keen and aggressive, with 
eyes that flashed out epigram. Tom Hood’s, 
a Methodist parson’s face: not a ripple 
breaking the lines of it, though every word 
he dropped was a pun, and every pun roused 
a roar of laughter. Leigh Hunt's, parcel 
genial, parcel democratic, with as much rabid 

litics on his lips as honey from Mount 
Hiybla. Miss Kelly’s, plain but engaging. 
(The most unprofessional of actresses, and 
unspoiled of women: the bloom of the child 
on her cheek, undefaced by the rouge, to 
speak in a metaphor.) She was one of the 
most dearly welcome of lLamb’s guests. 
Wordsworth’s, farmerish and_ respectable, 
but with something of the great poet occa- 
sionally breaking out and glorifying fore- 
head and eyes. 

Then there was Martin Burney, ugliest of 
men, hugest of eaters, honestest of friends. 
I see him closeted with Mary Lamb, reading 
the Gospel of St. John for the first time. 
And Sheridan Knowles, trusty and jovial, 
striding into Lamb’s breakfast-room_ one 
spring morning—a great branch of May- 
blossom in his hand. And George Darley, 
scholar and poet—slow of speech and gentle 
of strain: Miss Kelly’s constant shadow in 
her walks amongst the Enfield woodlands. 
Eheu, eheu! it is sorrowful work to recall 
those pleasant days, and the movers in them, 
though ever so lightly and briefly. It tempts 





me to break into my old friend’s very moan: 

Ghostlike I pace round the haunts of my 

childhood, 

Earth seems a desert I am bound to traverse, 

Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 

Charles Lamb was a living anachronism— 
a seventeenth-century man, mislaid and 
brought to light two hundred years too late. 
Never did author less belong to what was, 
nominally, his own time; he could neither 
sympathise with it, nor comprehend it. His 
quaintness of style and antiquarianism of 
taste were no affectation. He belonged to the 
school of his contemporaries, but they were 
contemporaries that never met him in the 
streets, but were mostly to be found in 
Poets’ Corner, or under other gravestones 
of the long ago. He was happy in this, 
however, that though shut out from his day 
and generation, his day and _ generation 
understood and appreciated him, for with 
the exception of Goldsmith, no man of letters 
has ever been more sincerely loved or ten- 
derly regretted. 

As I have said elsewhere, something of the 
warmth of life seemed to die out with him— 
he has left a void that will never be filled. 
Poor Martin Burney, weeping by his grave- 
side and refusing to be pate at did but 
typify the feeling of all who knew Lamb per- 
sonally; and the grief has proved a_ per- 
manent one. Thirty-two years have elapsed 
since then, and yet I will venture to aver 
that amongst the scanty remnant of that 
once brilliant circle, the sorrow for his loss 
remains as fresh as ever, the consolation as 
far away. 

My last meeting with Lamb took place 
at Edmonton, shortly before his decease. We 
had a pleasant ramble along the green 
Edmonton lanes, turning in more than once 
at wayside hostels, such as Walton would 
have delighted in, and moistening our dis- 
course with draughts from the unsophisti- 
cated pewter. For each host or hostess my 
companion had his joke and his salutation, 
and was clearly an honoured and familiar 
presence. Later in the evening, when the 
lamp was lit, I ventured to slip into his hand 
that worst of all literary scarecrows, a vol- 
ume of manuscript juvenile verse. With his 
customary kindness and patience he de- 
ciphered the weary pages, bantered me occa- 
sionally on my misanthropic and ultra- 
despairing moods, and selected for commenda- 
tion such of the pieces as were simplest and 
sincerest. In the latter contingency, Mary 
Lamb was usually called on for confirmation. 
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Then we parted, and a few days later that 
grave was dug, and one of the sweetest- 
natured, truest, most genial-hearted creatures 
God ever blessed the world with, went down 
into it. 

ea uw 


Brussells. 


VISITS OF DRAMATIC COMPANIES 
TO BRISTOL, 1587—1600. 


XTRACTS from the Audit Books of the 
Bristol City Chamberlain were made 
some years ago for publication in J. T. 
Murray’s ‘ English Dramatic Companies 
(1558-1642).’ Recently the present writer 
has been able, through the courtesy of the 
City Archivist, to examine the three bound 
volumes which contain the extant accounts 
for 1587-1604. These accounts make it clear 
that there were a few omissions and minor 


errors in the material supplied to Murray. | 
The corrections are given below, but it will | 
be observed that the new data merely con- | 


firm what is already known of the move- 
ments and activities of the companies in 
these important years. As regards dates, 
the errors in Murray are chiefly due to a 


misreading of the script, in which roman | 


X-xIII may easily be read as v-vi11. It is 
hoped that an opportunity will be found 
later in the year for a scrutiny of the earlier 
records of these payments at Bristol. 


Add to Murray, ii. 217: 
1586-7. 

4 qu 13 wk. Itm pd by Mr. Mayor and the 
Alldermen’s Commandem* to the Earle 
of Sussex players w° plaied before Mr. 
Mayor and the alldermen and the Com- 
mon Counsell with divers of the [ ? Com- 
oners] in the Guyledehalle xxs 

1587-8. 
Itm pd the xx daie of July by 


4 qu 3 wk. 


Mr. Mayor and the alldermen’s appoynt- | 


Maiesties 
the 
. ili 


ment unto the Queene’s 

Players which played before them at 
Lo RRS Se reaenraes tee ane 

1589-90. 

4 qu 2 wk. Itm unto the Earle of Essex 

players we played before Mr. Mayor 


and the aldermen in the Guildehall xxx: | 


4 qu 6 wk. Itm paid by Mr. Mayor and the 
Alldermen’s appoyntemtt unto 


the | 


Queen’s players which tumbled before | 
Free schole where was | 


them at the 





tumbling shewen also by a Turcke upon 
a rope with [? running] on the 
OOIND i icsn--savaaddn''w bo (pooch lee a 

4 qu. 7 wk. Itm paide by Mr. Mayor and 
the Alldermen’s appoyntmentt unfo my 
L. Admirall’s players wh. played before 
them in the Guildehall ... ... ... ... xxxs 

1590-1. 

2 qu 10 wk. Itm. unto the 
Maiesties players and the Earle of 
Sussex by Mr. Mayor and the Allder- 
men’s commandemt playinge before 
them in the Guildehawle ... xxvis viiid 

(Between 27 July-28 Sept.). Itm pd by Mr. 
Mayor and _ the alldermen’s  com- 
mendem*t unto the Queene’s Maiesties 
players which played before them in the 
PEED 545 - as: hos. ust ae . xxxs 

1591-2. 


4 qu 2, 3 wk. Itm pd unto the Queene’s 
Ma‘s plaiers that plaied before Mr. 
Mayor and the Alldermen ... ... ... ii’ 

1593-4. 

Entries as in Murray, ii., 217. 


1595-6. 

Add to Murray’s list: 
4 qu. 12, 13 wks. Itm pd mon¥ to him [i.e. 
to the Mayor] for monneyes given by him 
to my L. Admyrall’s plaiers xxxs 


1596-7. 


The dates for Murray’s items should read: 
3 qu. 10, 11, 12 wks. (Derby’s). 

4 qu. 10, 11 wks. (Pembroke’s), 

4 qu. 5, 6, 7 wks. (Queen’s). 

4 qu. 12 wks. (Chamberlain’s), 


1597-8. 
(Queen’s). 


(Pembroke’s), 
(Worcester’s). 


1598-9. 


Queene’s 


Dates : 

qu. 6-12 wks. 
qu. 1-2 wks. 
qu. 13 wks. 


phe 


Dates : 
3 qu. 8-12 wks. 
4 qu. 10-11 wks. 


(Stafford’s). 
(Pembroke’s). 
1599-1600. 
Dates as in Murray, ii. 217-8, except: 
4 qu. 11 wk. (Chandos’s). 
4 qu. 12 wk. (Cromwell’s). 
The accounts for the years ending Michael- 


mas, 1589, 1503, 1595, 1602, 1603 are not 
available. 


H. W. Crunpvett. 
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BAC’ | ON TIPPING.—‘ New Atlantis,’ 
Bacon’s fragment of an _ academic 
Utopia, has one sensible suggestion which 
the twentieth century has not been able to 
bring off. When the visitors arrived, they | 
discovered that they could not land and must 
leave the coast within sixteen days. But 
fresh water, victuals, help for the sick or 
repairs for the ship would be provided. A 


small boat came out to them with an officer | 


who left a servant: 


We offered some reward in pistolets unto the 
servant, and a piece of crimson velvet to be 
presented to the officer; but the servant took 
them not, nor would scarce look at them. 

Later a notary explained that they would 
be accommodated with what they needed: 

So he left us; and when we offered him some 
pistolets, he smiling, said, “‘He must not be 
twice paid for his labour; ” meaning, as I take 
it, that he had salary sufficient of the State 
for his service; for, as I after learned, they 
call an officer that taketh rewards “twice 
paid.” 

The first officer they met, who acted as 
their guide through the city and showed 
them their lodgings, also refused any fee: 

We gave him thanks with all affection and 
respect, and said, “God surely is manifested 
in this land.” We offered him also twenty 
pistolets; but he smiled, and only said, “‘ What, 
twice paid? ” and so he left us. 

Thus Bacon emphasises the doctrine of no 
tipping. The practice is a 
modern life. One does not know what to 
give, or why an adequate wage should not 
be paid to the persons who serve one. Even 
a fair tip may meet with a sullen reception, 
since there are always people about who give 
recklessly. Bottomley’s practice, I was told, 
was always to give the waiter at the hotel 
where he dined, £1. But this was part of 
a programme of universal] popularity and 
effective 4 green which most of us do not 
attempt. have heard of a_ well-known 
peer who gives no tips at all, but such 
courage is beyond me and, J] should think, 
very unusual, 


SENEXx. 


ATIRICAL  EPITAPHS. — Epitaphs, 
notwithstanding the solemn circumstances 
with which they are generally associated, 
have not infrequently been made the vehicles 
of pleasantry or of satire, as in the follow- 
ing: 





nuisance in | 


| Built as a ‘‘ suburban retreat,”’ 





The body 
of 
Benjamin Franklin, 
Printer, 


(like the cover of an old book, its contents 
torn out, and stripped of its lettering and 
gilding) 


lies here, food for worms; 


yet the work itself shall not be lost; for it 
will (as he believed) appear once more in a 


new 
and more beautiful edition, 
corrected and amended 
'y 
the Author. 


Other specimens would be interesting. 
Is Benjamin Franklin’s grave known ? 


JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


HANGING LONDON.—1. Prosser’s Close. 
The future historian of London res- 


taurants may like to know that Prosser’s 
Restaurant, 
1793, has been clo 
the proprietor, 
| Payne, who died on June 12 at the age of 
fifty-eight, the funeral service being held in 
St. George the Martyr, 
June 16. She had been connected with the 
business for many years. 
Edward Harding Payne, F.R.1.B.A. 


6, High Holborn, established 
owing to the death of 
Mrs. Maude Humphreys 


Queen Square, on 


She married Mr. 


J. M. B. 


2. Foundling Hospital Site. Now the 
Harmsworth Recreation Ground and Coram’s 
Fields. An illustrated account in the Gar- 
dens’ Chronicle, 13 June, p. 381. 

3. Turk’s Head Tavern, 30, Wapping 
High Street, 400 years old, now closed. 

4. St. Dunstan’s Villa, Rezent’s Park. 
by Decimus 
Burton, for the third Marquis of Hertford, 
a view of it (1822) is in Shepherd and 
Elmes’s ‘ Metropolitan Improvements,’ cf. 
also 12 S. x. 187, It is to be demolished, 
after many years of work for our blinded 
heroes, and a house built for the Count and 
Countess Haugwitz Reventlow. The clock 
and figures from old St. Dunstan’s, Fleet 
Street, for many years at the villa (c. ‘ Some 
Old London Memorials,’ by W. J. Roberts, 
p. oxili.) have been restored to the church, 
ef. clxix. 404. 


J. Arpacu. 
'HANGING YORK. — Christ Church, 
King’s Square. Known as “ The 


Butchers’ Church’’ because the Butchers’ 
Guild used to worship here, is to be de- 
molished. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





ARIA AND HARRIET FALCONAR: 

LOGOGRAPHIC PRESS. — In 1791, 
these two young ladies published by subscrip- 
tion ‘ Poetic Laurels for Characters of Dis- 
tinguished Merit,’ pp. xvi. 88, quarto, with 
a frontispiece, a charming medallion of their 
two heads from a drawing by R. Cosway, 
engraved by R. Scott. It was printed at 
the Logographic Press and sold by J. 
Walter, No. 169, Piccadilly, opposite Old 
Bond Street. They had previously pub- 
lished ‘A Collection of Poems’ and 
‘Slavery, a Tract,’ and apparently ‘ Poetic 
Laurels’ was their swan song, for I can 
trace nothing later by them. As there is a 
poem by Juliet Falconar, it may be 
assumed that she was a third sister who 
dabbled in verse. There are several poems 
addressed to the authoresses, who, with their 
friends, seem to have formed a sort of 
mutual admiration society on the Della | 
Crusca lines. 


Is anything known of these precocious 





ladies? Among the subscribers are John 
Falconar, Inverness, N.B.; James Falconar, 
Drakies, N.B.; and Robert Falconar, N.B. ; 
and I think it may be assumed that the 
Misses Falconar or their parents came from 
that part of the world. There are verses on 
the death of Sinclair, Earl of Caithness, to 
R. B. Sheridan, to the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, to the late Lord Heathfield, to 
Matthew Bloxam, ‘‘ to the Author’s Father,”’ 
to Mrs, Mary I. Blackett, and to the 
Queen. 

Some years later Sir Thomas Lawrence | 
painted a fine portrait now known as “ Mrs. | 
Maria Falconar,”’ and that is probably the 
Maria Falconar of these poems, for it was | 
the common custom to call unmarried | 
ladies, no longer very young, by the term 
of Mrs. The name of Matthew Bloxam 
would seem to link the Falconars with Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, for his sister Anne 
married the Rev. Richard Bloxam, Rector 
of Brincklow. I should be very glad if any | 
readers could telit me anything about the | 
Misses Falconar. 


W. Roserts. 


ARCOURT FAMILY IN WARWICK- | 
SHIRE.—In connection with the con- 
templated completion of the Warwickshire 
volumes in the Victoria County series by the | 
addition of three more to the two which were | 








published respectively in 1904 and 1908, I 
will take this opportunity of mentioning the 
circumstance that I have recently finished, 
in manuscript, an account of ‘‘ The Har- 
court Family in Warwickshire ’’’ from 1124 
down to the present day. During the course 
of my investigations I believe that I have 
had access to all the principal published 
sources of information on the subject, the 
two most important treatises relating thereto 
comprising Thomas Cox’s ‘ Magna Britannia 
et Hibernia’ (Warwickshire), circa 1700, 
and Sir William Dugdale’s ‘ Antiquities of 
Warwickshire,’ 2 volumes, 1730. 


Although the few remnants of the Har- 
court family residing in Warwickshire 
(principally in Birmingham and its vicinity) 
at the present day all belong to the bourgeois 
middle class, comprising professionals, manu- 
facturers and shopkeepers, for the first four 
centuries or more of their connection with 
this county they were very extensive land- 
owners and much higher in the social scale 
moreover than they have at any time been 
since. Accordingly, any work or monograph 
which treats on the history and archaeology 
of the county under consideration would be 
incomplete which only made casual references 
to the landed estates, activities and more 
important matrimonial connections of the 
Harcourts in Warwickshire during the past 
eight hundred years. Though not to be com- 
pared either in number or importance with 
the estates which they held in the adjoining 
counties of Stafford, Leicester and Oxford, 
the following is a list of those which were 
held by different branches of the family in 
Warwickshire between the years 1124 and 
1580 or thereabouts, hitherto discovered by 
myself and arranged in alphabetical order, 
additions to which, if any, I am desirous of 
having with the names and particulars :— 
Alcot (said to be a corruption of Harcourt), 
Ansley, Baddesley Ensor, Baxterley, Copston 
Parva (now called Smockington), Dordon, 
Grandborough, Grendon, Harcourt’s Fee 
(Coventry), Harborne (formerly included in 
Staffordshire), Kingsbury, Ilmington, Lap- 
worth, Moreton Morrell, Pipe (now called 
Pype Hayes), Polesworth No. 1, Polesworth 


| No. 2, Shilton, Shotteswell, Stretton, Tam- 
| worth-in-Arden, Waverton, Withelbrook and 


Wolvey. 

Also I should be very glad to know where 
Alcot (mentioned above) is. It is stated to 
have been somewhere between Coleshill and 
Kingsbury and the only place which seems to 
answer that description is Alcot Hall and 
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Park (generally = Aucote on old maps), 
which is about three miles north-east of 
Castle Bromwich. According to the late 
Miss Constance Naden, the well known 
talented Birmingham archaeologist, the pre- 
sent name is a corruption of Harcourt, 
called after Simon de Harcourt, who acquired 





an estate here through his marriage to | 
Adeliza de Arden circa 1163. It formed part | 
of the Kingsbury domain. A reference is | 
made to this matter in a former number of | 
‘N. and Q.,’ which I should much | 
like to have corroborated, particularly as to | 
the truth of the assertion that the original | 
name was spelt Harcourt, or whether this is | 
only surmise on the part of Miss Naden. 

Another matter on which [ should like en- | 
lightenment is whether Sir William Har- 
court, whose tomb and effigy are in Aston 
Parish Church, Birmingham, was a Knight. 
If so, when was he knighted? He was a | 
partisan of the House of York during the | 
Wars of the Roses and Steward of the Manor | 
of Erdington for the Duke of Clarence of 
Malmsey wine notoriety. 

I am also reminded of the fact that I have | 
not yet had any reply to a former query of | 
mine concerning what part of Coventry, and | 
the extent thereof, was comprised in Har- 
court’s Fee in the above list of landed 
estates formerly in possession of the Har- | 
court family in the county under considera- | 
tion, circa 1220 to 1270 or thereabouts. 
Finally, I should like to know the name of | 
the Archbishop of Rouen by whose inter- | 
cession with King Henry III. John de Har- 
court, Baron de Blosville, was reinstated in | 
the estate at Ilmington which King John | 
escheated off his father Robert “‘ the | 
valiant’? Baron de Harcourt consequent on | 
the loss of Normandy in 1204. (See Cox, | 
‘Magna Britannia et Hibernia.’’) 


Witt1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


ANDERSON OF MYSORE.—G. P. San. | 

derson, formerly of Mysore, was author | 
of ‘Thirteen Years with the Wild Animals | 
of India,’ a classic on the Indian elephant, | 
now out of print. The year of his death and | 
place of his burial are sought. Sanderson | 
must have died about 1892. 


R. P. ANDERSON. 


“(10 TO PUTNEY.’’—What is the origin | 

of the old saying, ‘‘ Go to Putney and 
have your head shaved’’?? When and by 
whom was it first used ? 


| 
| 


H. W. U. 


| London about 1765-70? 


| *€ A UCTIONEER ”’ 


| appear in my dictionary. 


lake, Yorks, and Belvoir, Leics., the 
father of Sir Richard Ros, the poet who was 
born in 1429? Was he the Thomas Ros who 
married Eleanor, daughter of Richard Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, and died in 1431? 
What relation, if any, was Robert Roos of 
Gedney and Irby, Lincs., whose daughter 
Eleanor married Sir John Paulet of Nunney 
(will 1470)? Was he a brother of Sir 
Richard ? 


ANNE FITZGERALD. 
(/ATHERINE SWYNFORD.—Is anything 


known of the ancestry of Catherine 


, Swynford, third wife of John of Gaunt, fur- 


ther than that she was the daughter of Sir 
Payn Roet? Who was her mother? Is it 
a fact that Chaucer married her sister? 


ANNE FITZGERALD. 


IRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOLS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—Is any- 

known of girls’ boarding schools in 
Are any such de- 
scribed in works of fiction, or in other books 
which might be available in American lib- 
raries? Were schools for girls common at 
that period? I am interested in a school 
of a type to which an ex-sailing-master in 
the British Navy, then captain of a vessel 
trading between London and Boston, might 


thin 


| send his daughter. 


ANNE FitzGERALp. 


AS A VERB.—The 


Times, June 25, reports that some 


| strawberries were auctioneered in aid of the 


King George Memorial Fund. Surely this 
cumbersome word cannot stand investigation. 
The word ‘‘ auction ’’ as a verb is, I should 
imagine, only licensed by usage. It does not 
But to auctioneer 
anything! 
G. B. J. AtTHoE. 

[The verb is in the ‘ O.E.D.’, used in North’s 
‘ Lives,’ 1733, and by Cowper in ‘ The Task,’ 
‘ 


ENERAL BRIDGEHOUSE.—A Briga- 
gadier-General Bridgehouse is said to 
have been in the Cromwellian wars on the 
Puritans’ side. Could any reader please tell 
me how I could find out whether there was 
a personage as above in this army? He 
hailed from the Lancashire and Cheshire 
border, and is claimed amongst my wife’s 

ancestry. 

VERNON DORNING. 
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‘ALTER SCOTT: OBSCURE GOLF 

REFERENCE.—Scott in one or two 
‘ passage writes of golf as if he understood it, 
but the following passage raises grave doubts 
about his acquaintance with the game. The 
‘“‘ Prefatory ’’ introduction to ‘The Sur- 
geon’s Daughter,’ speaks thus of Mr. Fair- 
scribe, the man of business employed by Mr. 
Croftangry :— 


He had been taking a turn at golf, to prepare | 


him for “colloquy sublime.” And wherefore 
not? since the game, with its variety of odds, 
lengths, tee’d balls, and so on, may be no inade- 
quate representation of the hazards attending 
literary pursuits. In particular, those formid- 
able buffets, which make one ball spin through 
the air like a rifle shot, and strike another 
down into the very earth it is placed upon, by 
the maladroitness or the malicious purpose of 
the player—what are they but parables to the 
favourable or depreciating notices of the re- 
viewers, who play at golf with the publications 
of the season, even as Altisidora, in her ap- 
proach to the gates of the infernal regions, saw 
the devils playing at racket with the new books 
of Cervantes’ days. 

Scott had evidently seen the ball teed up 
for play on a tiny mound but his further 
detail suggests that he had no clearer idea 
of golf than Dickens had of cricket in 
‘ Pickwick.’ One may be maladroit enough 
to knock a ball into the ground instead of 
propelling it forward into the air, though 
this would not be easy with a tee-shot, which 
seems to be implied by ‘‘ placed upon.” But 
“ malicious purpose ’’ is nonsense, so far as 
I can see. bre man only plays a particular 
ball, or if two on one side play alternate 
strokes, there is no question of malice. They 
are both doing their best to win. It almost 
looks as if Scott thought that a player had a 
shot with a ball and was succeeded in the 
next by his opponent. How this would work 
out for reaching the hole I cannot conceive, 
or which of the two players would be held to 
have won it, when the ball was sunk in :t. 
The passage is mysterious and beyond me, 
though I have been on the links for many 
years. Can any expert offer a solution? 
Scott’s lameness probably prevented him 
from having a round. I should judge from 
‘ Redgauntlet ’ that his father was a golfer 
but know no evidence that he played himself. 


GOWFER. 


Con- 
there is a 


‘* TYOUBLE-JAPANNED.’’ — In the 
noisseur of Jan. 29, 1756, 


paper concerning a not very noble specimen | 


-of a country clergyman, in which the follow- 
ing passage occurs: 


_ Jack . . . sent me a very hearty letter, 
informing me that he had been double-japannej 
(as he called it) about a year ago, and was the 
present incumbent of —— 

_I have never seen the phrase double 
japanned before. Might it refer to his being 
ordained (1) as deacon, (2) as priest? 

A. M. Coremay. 


AVAL NOMENCLATURE. 

noticed for some time past that in te 
cent books by Naval officers, their ships ap 
referred to without the definitive article: w 
are told what occurred to Hampshire, and 
how Sir Roger Keyes torpedoed Glatton. lh 
past years we should have been told of ‘‘ the” 
Hampshire and the explosion on “ the” 
Glatton. Can anyone say when the definitiy 
article began to be officially omitted, and the 
reason for the change? 


Epwarp J. G. Forss. 


“ QHELL ”’: ANTIQUE USE.—Gray in 
his Pindaric Ode, ‘The Progress o 

Poetry,’ begins the second section thus: 

Oh! Sov’reign of the willing soul, 

Parent of sweet and solemn breathing airs, 

Enchanting shell! the sullen cares 

And frantic passions hear thy soft controul, 

What is this “shell’’? The edition of 
Gray’s poems by Mitford, 1814, has a gool 
many notes but none on this point. As the 
lyre figures in the Ode early and late, the 
tortoiseshell which Hermes, according t 
legend, made into the body or lower part @ 
a lyre, attaching strings from it to a bridg 
above, seems indicated. But this explanation 
would not suit the “ joys of the shell” in 
Ossian, unless the Greek legend has bee 
passed on and adapted for Scottish and Irish 
use, though the tortoises are not on hand t 
justify it. I had a faint idea that the “‘ joy 
of the shell’? might refer to its use as 4 
drinking cup. Quane. 


IRGIL: A COLLOQUIALISM. — h 
Aeneid VIII, when Virgil is describing 
the savage cruelty of Mezentius, he says, 
1, 485; “ He even joined the living and th 
dead, coupling hand with hand and face with 
face, tormenti genus.’’ The last two words 
are in apposition to what has gone befor, 
and their sense is clear. They emphasize his 
cruelty. Conington translates, ‘‘ so inver 
tive is the lust for torture,’’ and Lonsdale 
and Lee, ‘‘ dire form of torture!’ But this 
is not what the Latin gives; it simply says, 
‘a kind of torture,’? which seems 
enough for a master of language like Virgil 
! Dr. Mackail in his edition of the Aeneid, 
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1930, comes to the rescue with a _ highly 
ingenious note: 


There appears to be no parallel in classical 
Latin for the curious phrase tormenti genus, 
“some torture” as used here. It is probabl 
an archaism or colloquialism, like its Englis 

uivalent, which like so many modern slang 
phrases is a revival of an Early and Middle 
English usage. 

The slang use of “ some”’ is an American- 
ism, as in the expression ‘some pump- 
kins,’ and only of recent years has it be- 
come familiar in English. The American 
pioneers of language who brought it into use 
would have been amazed, and then some, 
to hear that they could quote the authority 
of Virgil. May one have an example or two 
of this ‘‘some’’ in earlier English? Is it 
true that many modern slang phrases are 
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justified as revivals? 
A. B. 


RS. HENRY ADAMS. — Is there any- 

thing known of Mrs. Henry Adams, the | 
wife of the American historian, who died in | 
1885, and for whose tomb in Rock Creek | 
cemetery, Washington, Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens designed his world-famous statue, | 
called variously ‘‘ Nirvana,” or ‘‘ The 
Peace of God ’’? 

I have been told that the lady is not men- 
tioned in her husband’s autobiography, | 
‘The Education of Henry Adams,’ and that | 
there is some peculiar mystery about her. 


W. R. Cuntirre. 


TERNE AND FOSCOLO. — It is well- | 
known that Foscolo, who had long been | 
interested in the works of Sterne, published | 
a translation of -‘ A Sentimental Journey’ | 
in 1813 at Pisa; it is also known that during | 
his residence in England, Foscolo revised his | 
work. In 1854 Christopher MHoggins, a | 
London solicitor who had acted for Foscolo, | 
wrote to Enrico Mayer informing him that | 
he had in his possession a revised copy of | 
Foscolo’s translation. Any information con- | 
cerning this copy would be most valuable to | 
the editorial committee of the Edizione | 
Nazionale delle Opere di Ugo Foscolo, on | 
whose behalf 1 am applying to readers. | 


| 
CrsaRE Fouicno. | 
Magdalen College, Oxford. } 


ATERSON CLUB.—I should be oblized 
for any information relating to the foun- 
dation, conditions of membership, and place 
of meeting of this club. Presumably it was | 
aclub for bank officials, and I have evidence 


| were sentenced on Ist O 


| Lister ? 
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that one such official was elected to member- 
ship on 12 Nov., 1888. 


W. Marston AcRrgs. 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


PARISH BOUNDARY POSTS. — Posts 
with initials cut or painted on them are 
placed by the roadside to mark the boun- 
daries of parishes. They are recorded on 
the 6in. ordnance sheets. It is suggested 
that they were put up under the Highway 
Act, 1835, sect. 58, to mark the length of 
highway repairable by the parishes. 
Can anyone confirm this statement? In 
some parts they are still kept in order, but 
in others they seem to be allowed to go. 


G. S. Grpsons. 


IDLEY THE MARTYR: HIS 
BROTHER.—F. York Powell and T. F. 
Tout, ‘ History of England,’ when describing 
the burning of Bishop Ridley at Oxford, 16 


| Oct., 1555, make use of these remarks: 


After more disputations, Ridley and Latimer 
ctober. Both re- 
fused to recant, and were fastened to the stake 
by an iron chain, while Ridley’s brother was 
mercifully allowed to hang bags of gunpowder 
round their necks to shorten their sufferings. 
What was the name of Ridley’s brother? 
According to the pedigree of Ridley of Willi- 
moteswick, as given in vol. 146 of the Surtees 
ociety ‘ Visitations of the North,’ part iv., 
Nicholas Ridley the Martyr is shown to be 
the second son of Nicholas Ridley of Willi- 


| moteswick by his wife Anne, daughter of Sir 


John Lawson, Knt. His elder brother is 
only entered in the igree as Ridley cf 
Willimoteswick with the Christian name left 
lank. H. ASKEW. 


Spennymoor. 


PITAPH IN WESTMINSTER CLOI- 
STERS.—The cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey include the following epitaph : 
Jane Lister 
Dear Childe 
Died October 7th 1688. 
Who was Jane Lister? What history is 
associated with this epitaph? Was the child 
connected with a Yorkshire family of 


H. Askew. 


ULSTRODE PARK.—Do any maps or 
architects’ plans exist of the house, park, 
and gardens of the Dukes of Portland at Bul- 
strode, as they were in the first half of the 
eighteenth century ? 
(Mrs.) A. H. Rapice. 
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EDWARD AUGUSTUS, DUKE OF 





YORK 

(clxx. 459). 
FPWARD Augustus, tenth Duke of York, 
greatly offended his brother, George III, 
by a speech against the Government. 
To be at a safe distance from the 
angry King, the Duke left for France, 


about the middle of June, 1767. A couple 
of months later Horace Walpole paid one 
of his customary visits to Paris. He may 
have met the Duke there. Even if he did 
not he had ample opportunities of learning 
all about his doings and, as he was always 
interested in the royal family, he set down 
what he had learned. Writing to his friend 
Mann on Sept. 27, he says: 


You . . . will be most concerned for the 
poor Duke of York, who has ended his silly, 
good-humoured, troublesome career in a piteous 
manner. He had come to the camp at Cam- 
piegne without his brother’s sepeliuiien but 
had been received here [Paris] not only with 
every proper mark of distinction but with the 
utmost kindness. Charmed with a court 
so lively in comparison of the monastic scene 
at home, he had promised to return for 
Fontainebleau and then scampered away as 
fast as he could ride or drive all round the 
south of France, intending to visit a lady at 
Genoa, with whom he was in love, whenever he 
had a minute’s time. The Duke of Villars gave 
him a ball at his country-house between Aix 
and Marseilles. The Duke of York danced at 
it all night as hard as if it made part of his 
road, [?] and then, in a violent sweat and 
without changing his linen, got into his post- 
chaise. At Marseilles the scene changed. He 
arrived in a fever He proceeded, how- 
ever, on his journey but grew so ill that his 
gentleman carried him to Monaco, where he 
arrived on the 8rd [of September] and 
languished with great suffering until the 17th. 
. . « The Prince of Monaco, who happened 
to be on the spot, was unbounded in his atten- 


tions to him and visited him every hour till | 


the Duke grew too weak to see him. 

As the Duke travelled by land, it is 
obvious that his yacht was not followed by 
another vessel. I wonder why the unfor- 


tunate prince is the hero of so many legends. | 


The ‘ Secret History of the Court of Enj,- 
land’ ascribed to ‘‘ the Right Honourable 
Lady Anne Hamilton ’’ has pages of tom- 
foolery about him. One of its sensational 
stories, involving the destruction of a 
Haverfordwest church register in which the 


baptism of a legitimate son of the Duke was 
recorded, I took the trouble to disprove by 
showing that the register still exists intact 
and records no_ such baptism. The 
romancer ignored the fact that the Duke, 
being unmarried, could have no _ legiti- 
mate child. 

The Duke never could resist a pretty face, 
His grandfather, George II, was not dis- 
posed to restrain him severely but thought 
it would be well for him to spend some time 
where there were no women, and so sent him 
into the navy. The poet Gray, in a letter 
dated 31 Jan., 1761, tells what he calls ‘‘ no 
bad story’’ of what happened when the 
amorous prince’s ship was in port: 

When he was at Southampton in the summer 
there was a clergyman in the neighbourhood 
with two very handsome daughters. He had 
soon wind of them and dropped in for some 
reason or other, came again and again, and 
grew familiar enough to eat a bone of their 
mutton. At last he said to the father, “ Miss 
—— leads a mighty confined life here, always 
at home; why can’t you let one of them go 
and take an airing now and then with me in 
my chaise?” “ Ah, sir,” says the parson, “ do 
but look at them, a couple of hale, fresh 
coloured, hearty wenches! They need no air- 
ing, they are well enough; but there is their 
mother, poor woman, has been in a declining 
way many years; if your royal highness would 
give her an airing now and then it would be 
doing her a great kindness indeed. 


Narberth, Pem. Davip SaLmon. 


“QUNT QUI SPIRAMINA TERRIS 
ESSE PUTENT (clxx. 441), — These 
words, 247-8 of the tenth book of Lucan’s 
‘De Bello Civili,’ are taken from the reply 
of the sage Achoreus to Caesar’s question 
about the Nile’s source, at the banquet given 

by Cleopatra : 
Sunt qui spiramina terris 

Esse putent magnosque cavae conpagis 

hiatus. 

There are some who think that the lands 
have breathing holes and that there are great 
gaps in the hollow structure. 

This is part of a theory which would 
the rise of the Nile as due 


| explain 


| to the rush of water from the cold north ° 


| through underground hollows and hidden 
| ways, attracted by the heated land of Meroe. 
| This water was regarded as having pene- 
'trated the land from the sea and_hav- 
ing lost its salt through its long journey. 
We may compare Lucretius, vi. 631, etc. I 
regret that I have not Housman’s Lucan at 


hand. Epwarp Bernsty. 
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SOUMEBREY FAMILY OF LIVER- 
POOL (clxx. 421, 463).—My late father, 
Thomas Hughes, F.S.A., of Chester, had 
many dealings in the ’seventies with a Mr. 
James Boumphrey, art dealer, of 27, Pine 
Street, Liverpool. I possess his cash-books 
giving details of these matters. I do not 
know if Mr. G. M. Boumphrey, who some 
time ago gave us such excellent talks on the 
wireless on the Roman roads of our country, 
and whose portrait recently appeared in the 
Radio Times, is connected with the Liver- 





pool family. 
T. Cann HucGues, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


RODIGIES AND APPARITIONS DUR- | 
ING THD CIVIL WAR (clxx. 441). — 
Among the Civil War Tracts at the British | 
Museum two at least have to do with prodi- | 
ies in Devon. In one of these tracts, dated | 
eaaber. 1642, there is reference to a blaz- | 
ing star seen near Totnes, a fearful comet 
and a flaming sword issuing from the comet. 
In another tract, dated 1645, it is said that 
when the cavaliers went to rob a carrier, 
near Crediton apparently, the carrier and 
_ horses turned themselves into flames of 
re. 


M. 


A STUDY OF ‘LOVE’S LABOUR’S 
LOST.’ THE MARRIAGE OF THE 
%h EARL OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
(clxx. 434).—I have been much interested in 
the evidence brought forward by Miss M. H, 
DopDs in the June 20 issue of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
concerning the marriage of the 9th Earl of 
Northumberland. Dr. G. B. Harrison had 
already suggested to me that Brenan’s state- 
ment (which I followed in my book, ‘ A 
Study of Love’s Labour’s Lost’) that North- | 
umberland married Lady Dorothy Perrot 
whilst her first husband, Sir Thomas Per- | 
rot, was still alive, might not be correct. 
I can now add one other piece of evidence | 
to Miss Dopps’s proofs of its incorrectness. | 
An inventory was taken in 1594 of the goods 
of Sir Thomas Perrot, deceased, at Carew 
Castle, Co. Pembroke. (‘ Historical MSS. 
Commission, Appendix to 6th report, p. 224). 
Clearly Sir Thomas was quite dead before 
Northumberland married his widow, and it 
is very useful to have the date of that mar- 
riage established as 1595, as Miss Dopps 
has been able to do. 

The suggestion that the earl’s essay on love 
and learning might be addressed to a man, 








and not to a woman, is interesting. [I still 
feel, however, that my own interpretation 
of the language of the essay is the more 
obvious one. And, even if not addressed to 
the countess, everyone who knew of the very 
public disagreements in the Northumberland 
ménage must have known that it was about 
her, and that it was meant as a deliberate 
contrast to Sidney’s Arcadian treatment of 
romancn, 


F. A. Yates. 


ROUN FAMILY (clxx. 176).—Mnr. 

Seton-ANDERSON may find the follow- 

ing information of service to him in his 

quest for particulars of the Broun family 

which is the result of a search through the 

‘Dictionary of American Biography’ and 
other records at my command. 

William Brown (1752—January 11, 1792) 
physician, belonged to a Maryland family 
strikingly devoted to medicine. His grand- 
father, Gustavus Brown, of “ Rich Hills,”’ 
Charles County ; his uncle, Gustavus Richard 
Brown of Port Tobacco; his brother, Gus- 
tavus Brown of St. Mary’s County, and his 
own son, Gustavus Alexander Brown, were 
all medical men. A child of Richard and 
Helen (Bailey) Brown, he was born in Had- 
dingtonshire, Scotland, where his father was 
studying for the ministry. His early edu- 
cation was obtained in King and Queen 
Parish, St. Mary’s County, and his academic 
and medical education he received in the 
University of Edinburgh, where he attained 
his M.D. degree in 1770. After gradua- 
tion he returned to America and settled in 
Alexandria, Va., where he soon established 
a reputation as a physician. He was a man 
of culture and was well acquainted with the 
American leaders of the day, particularly 
with Washington, Jefferson, and Madison. 


| On the outbreak of the Revolutionary War 
_he was appointed surgeon to the 2nd Vir- 


ginia Regiment (Col. Woodford). After 
serving with this regiment about a year, he 
was appointed by Congress, on the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Hugh Mercer, to succeed 
Dr. Benjamin Rush as surgeon-general to the 
middle department of the Revolutionary 
Army. In 1778, he was promoted to the 
office of physician-general to superintend the 
practice of physic in the army hospital of 
the middle department. This position he 
held until July 21st, 1780, when he resigned 
and returned to practice in Alexandria. 
The physicians who served in the Virginia 
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to their pay but also to a land bounty, pro- 
vided they served for a period of three years. 
As Dr. Brown resigned after serving with a 
Virginia regiment for only a year, he for- 


regiments during the Revolutionary War | Hence, the lapsing of the land to Crown, 
were entitled by a law of the State, not only | or lord of the manor, on the death of the 


| 


| 
| 
| 


feited his rights, but the esteem in which | 
he was held was so high that in a Special | 


Act passed on 21 Oct., 1782, he was given 
not only his back pay but also his land 
bounty. 

While serving with the 
Army in 1778, Dr. Brown brought out the 
first pharmacopeia ever published 
United States, a pamphlet of thirty-two 
pages, written entirely in Latin. This work 


was designed to serve the military hospitals | 


and was based on the Edinburgh Pharma- 
copeia of that day, modified to suit the exi- 


gencies of the times, since the pressure of | 


war made 
obtainable. 


certain standard 


supplies un- 
Dr. 


efficiency and popularity. 
man of the trustees of the Alexandria 
Academy, a position which he accepted at 
the direct request of George Washington. 
His tombstone, now in the churchyard of 
the Old Politick Church, near Alexandria, 
Va., sets forth his patience, diligence and 
skill as a physician, and his benevolence and 
integrity as a man. 


Washington, D.C., by whom he is said to 
have had a large family. 
Prerer GRIFFITHS. 


SCHEATORS (clxx. 421).—An escheator, 
says Coke, is ‘‘ an ancient officer, so 


called because his office is properly to look | 
to escheats, wardships, and other casualties | 
i The office’ is | 


belonging to the Crowne.”’ 
obsolete since the abolition of the Court of 
Wards and Liveries; and all statutes relat- 
ing to escheators were abolished by the 
Escheat Procedure Act, 1887, which now 
governs the procedure as regards escheats 
and does not provide for the employment of 
escheators. 
for each county appointed by the Lord Trea- 
surer. The inquest of office was held before 
him. 
PETER GRIFFITHS. 


Escheat was an incident of feudal law, 
whereby a fief reverted to the lord when the 
tenant died without having a _ successor 


Revolutionary 


in the | 


Brown’s career as a Gen- | 
eral Practitioner, both before and after the | 
Revolutionary War, amply demonstrated his | 
He was chair- | 


He was married to his | 
cousin, Catherine Scott, of Kalorama, near | 


Anciently there was an escheator | 





































sider 
owner intestate without heirs. An escheator ~~ 
was an officer appointed yearly by the Lord § P° t] 
Treasurer to take notice of the escheats in § ™ " 
his county, and to certify them to the (020 
Exchequer. The office has now practically Her 
fallen into disuse and is now regulated by 
| the Escheat Procedure Act, 1887. See Joshua Th 
Williams’s ‘ Real Property.’ re 
A. M. CoLEeMAN. sent 
one 
‘“T7ERPLANCK ” (clxx. 423). — ‘‘ Ver- a 
planck,’’ whose name was Gulian rs 
Crommelin, was born at New York on Aug. H 
6, 1786, and died there on Mar, 18, 1870. & fam 
He graduated at Columbia in 1801; was & (an 
admitted to the Bar; and settled as a lawyer E 
at New York. He was in 1821 appointed & it 1 
Professor of the Evidences of Revealed Re- & of t 
ligion and Moral Science in the Protestant § “tI 
Episcopal Theological Seminary, New York, § hav 
a position which he occupied for four years. § wh 
He was a Democratic member of Congress § die 
from New York, 1825-1833. He published, 
with William C. Bryant and Robert U. 
| Sands, an annual entitled ‘ The Talisman’ P: 
| (1827-29). Among his works are ‘ Bucktail 
| Bards’ (1819), ‘ Evidences of Revealed Re- § ref 
| ligion’ (1824), ‘Doctrine of Contracts’ § niz 
| (1825), ‘ Discourses and Addresses’ (1833), inf 
| and ‘ Shakespeare’s Plays, with his Life, & ac 
with Critical Introduction as Notes’ (1874). & wo 
Perhaps this information may be of § a} 
interest to IGNORAMUS. tat 
Peter GRIFFITHS. Ce 
| There are twelve works by G. C. Ver- & fo 
| planck in the British Museum Catalogue Ay 
| and two in the Bodleian. They were pub- 16 
lished at various dates between 1818 and n 
1863, and the titles of some are as follow: ch 
|‘ Address Delivered before fhe American by 
| Academy of Fine Arts’; ‘ Essays on the § p 
| Nature and Uses of the Various Evidences of 
| Revealed Religion’; ‘The Right Moral In- § }y 
| fluence and Use of Liberal Studies’; ‘ Diss § yw 
,courses and Addresses on Subjects of § ( 
| American History, Arts and Literature.’ 
A. M. Coreman. : 
| 1 
| HOPPNER’S “MISS ALICIA HER- § ti 
BERT ”’ (clxx. 389, 435).—The Director 
| of the Victoria and Albert Museum has 
_ kindly pointed out to me that a boy in Hopp- § “ 
ner’s picture ‘Juvenile Retirement’ (the 
Douglas children) is wearing a hat similar to 


qualified to inherit under the original grant. | Herbert,”’” and the textile department con- 





| 





the one worn by the alleged ‘‘ Miss Alicia 
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siders that Hoppner’s “ Miss Alicia Her- | 
bert’? may possibly represent a boy. The 
portrait is described by McKay and Roberts 
in their supplement and index, 1914, to their 
monograph, ‘John Hoppner, R.A., 1909’ 
(see p. 25) as representing the Hon. Augusta 
Herbert, with a note reading as follows: 
This portrait is sometimes known of as the 
Hon. Alicia Herbert, but the late Mr. Charles 
Wertheimer, who once owned it, said it repre- 
sented Lady Augusta Herbert. She is probably 





one of the daughters of the 3rd Baron Cadogan 
by his second wife. 
ie R. W. Hudson). 


Herbert is not the surname of the Cadogan | 


family, and no daughter of the 3rd Baron 
(and 1st Karl) married a Herbert. 

Had the portrait been of a Cadogan child, 
it would not have been copied by the sister 
of the Hon. Algernon Herbert and inscribed : 
“Hon. A. Herbert,” nor would the copy 


have hung for three generations in the house | 


where the Hon. Algernon Herbert lived and 
died. 


P. D. Munpy. 


ATTERNIZED BUILDING (clxx. 458). | 
—It is a pity Senex did not give us the | 
reference for this use of the word ‘‘ patter- | 


nized,” for it would serve to supplement the 
information in the Oxford Dictionary, 
according to which ‘‘ patternize’’ is a rare | 


word, obsolete in the sense of ‘‘ to conform to | 


4 pattern,’ and illustrated by only one quo- 
tation (from the year 1615). Thomas Jack- | 
son, who afterwards became President of 


fourth book of his ‘‘ Commentaries on the | 
Apostles’ Creed,’ which was published in 
1615: “ In our works paternized [sic] to His 
image, renewed in our minds, as towardly 
children express their noble ancestors’ worth, 
by lively resemblance of their personages, and | 
ral imitation of their virtues.”’ 

The modern revival of the word, mentioned | 
by SeNEx, seems to owe something to the | 
word ‘‘ standardize,’’ which has been in use | 
(according to the ‘O.E.D.’) since 1873. 


(Now (1914) belongs to | 


“ Tommy,’’ and the second vowel variously 
an ‘‘ ah ”’ or like the “‘ir’’ in “ bird ’’). I 
think this was a ‘‘ polite’ use, for to their 
own children they would rather say ‘‘father’’ 


or ‘‘ daddy.”’ W. Percy MERRICK. 


‘HE MASQUE OF BALLIOL’ (clxx. 
421).—The eighteen verses of ‘ The 
Masque of Balliol’ are to be found in the 
first edition of ‘ Reminiscences of Oxford,’ 
by the Rev. W.-Tuckwell. They do not ap- 
pear in the second edition. G. M. T. 


UNT LOUISA (clxx. 335, 377).—I own 
a copy which has been re-bound, of 
‘ Aunt Louisa’s Keepsake.’ I can recollect 
possessing a copy of *‘ Aunt Louisa’s Birth- 
day Book ’ in the eighties. 
C. B. Evans. 


LIMSOLLS (clxx. 460).—I have always 

understood that ‘‘ Plimsoll’s Patent 

Rubber-soled shoes ’’ were made by a firm 
of the name of Plimsoll. 

Samuel Plimsoll, M.P. (1824-1898), the 
coal-merchant to whom we owe the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1876, seems to have been 
born too early to have much to do with 


rubber shoes, Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


REIGN SHRUBS AND TREES IN 
ENGLAND (clxx. 459).—In a note con- 
tributed to the ‘ History Teachers’ Miscel- 
lany,’ May, 1927, by Walter Rye, I find the 


" Oo all | following which may interest Rusticus. It 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, wrote in the | 


is given under the title of ‘ Author's 


Howler.’ This is what he says: 


Many years ago in reviewing Stevenson’s 
‘ Black Arrow’ I pointed out that it was prac- 


| tically drawn, names and all, from the ‘ Paston 


Letters’ and I doubted if his references to lilac 
bushes at the time of the Wars of the Roses 
could be right. Now I find that it was first 
introduced by John Tradescant or his father 
(1608-62) into his garden at Lambeth under the 
name of “ Blue Pipe Flower.” 


H. ASKEw. 


One other sense of ‘‘ patternize,” viz., ‘‘ to | POLK LORE OF PARSLEY (clxx. 335).— 


reduce or arrange in a pattern,”’ is illus- 
trated in the Dictionary by a single quota- 
tion from Blackwood’s Magazine in 1836. 


L. R. M. Stracwan. } 
“YUMMY”: “MAMMA” (clxx. = 


| 
] 


-905).—Here, in the ’seventies, nurse- 
maids spoke to their charges of their 
“poppa ” and ‘‘ momma ”’ (the first syllable 
being strongly stressed with the vowel as in 


| Turner, 1905. 


sidered inauspicious. 
the Isle of Wight. 
in Surrey is frequently considered to mean an 


Reference can be made to W. Carew Haz- 
litt’s ‘ Faiths and Folk Lore,’ Reeves and 
It states that at Islip, Oxford- 
shire, the transplantation of parsley is con- 

That is also a belief in 
The planting of parsley 


addition to the family. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
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Oxford Books on Bibliography. Govern- 
ment and the Press, 1695-1763. By 
Laurence Hanson. (Oxford University 
Press. 21s.). 


BASED throughout on unpublished sources, 

this is a most valuable and interesting 
book, far more than a study in Bibliography. 
It deals with the struggle to publish parlia- 
mentary debates and, more important, at- 
tempts by the Government to suppress views 
they disliked and to strengthen by means of 
a subsidised press opinion in favour of 
measures for which they expected a 
dubious reception. It is the minorities 


that make the best epigrams, applying their | 


pens to those who, to quote a quip of the 
period, go about with their drawn salaries 
in their hands. The “‘ ins ’’ have to be care- 
ful to stay in, while the ‘‘ outs”’ can in- 
dulge in a wide range of invective without 
unpleasant thoughts about their position— 
apart from the arm of the law. Satire lay 
hid in plays and apparently innocent 
treatises and histories concerning the past. 
Bolingbroke, an admirable writer, was not 
innocent of propaganda in his ‘ Idea of a 
Patriot King.’ Direct abuse is not so effec- 
tive as innuendo, the sense of which the law 
has generally found it difficult to prove. 
Abuse annoyed intensely the fatuous New- 
castle but did not throw him out of office any 
more than his intolerable fussiness, As 
Secretary of State and Premier, he could 
show an unusual length of public service. 
Once he was persuaded by Pelham that to 
take no notice of attacks was the best plan. 

We doubt if during the period covered 
public opinion was really so formidable as 
has been supposed. The coffee-houses were 
full of talkers but when Addison suggests 
that the warnings of Eubulus on the country 
going to the dogs made the average honest 
citizen eat a less hearty dinner, we do not 
believe him. Perhaps he is only chaffing. 
He is certainly severe on the vogue of party 
lies. Outside London, did the pro- 
moters of factious dissension often become a 
serious menace to the Government? 
growled and grumbled and did nothing 
effective, which is a characteristic of the 
Londoner to-day. ‘‘ What can I do to alter 


Men | 


| having become a trade, the promoters of it 
| insisted on being employed, as Mr. Hanson 
| shows. There were risks in the busines, 
even for persons on the safe side. At the be 
ginning of the century various informers 
who turned evidence against their masters 
or fellows were boycotted by the printing 
trade and, reduced to poverty, had to go to 
the Government for some small assistance, 

No Government supporter got anything like 
| the handsome reward which Caesar paid to 
his concealed and ingenious advocate in the 
Roman Senate. 

The law, when applied, was slow in action 
and sometimes failed to secure a conviction. 
But suspects, even before examination, 
whether adequate evidence was forthcomi 
or not, could be committed to prison an 
kept in custody till the time of their 
trial. The law, in_ fact, throughout 
the century was full of what every 
reasonable person to-day would regard 
as incredible perversions of justice. The 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended for long 
periods. The sums demanded for bail were 
excessive and a heavy strain on printers of 
small means. Some surety for appearance 
was reasonable but surety for good behaviour 
in the meantime was a disputed point and 
not brought to a legal decision till the days 
| of Wilkes. Warrants for arrest in Queen 

Anne’s day were issued without consulting 

counsel, though it was plain enough that a 

failure to secure a verdict would be a blow 

to Government prestige. This happened in 
the early years of Anne. Judges generally 
had conservative views and the insolent ille 
galities of James II. were no longer possible. 

Mr. Hanson is able to say that the adminis- 

tration of justice was fair throughout the 

century. ‘‘ The slightest error in the indict 
| ment was sufficient to secure the acquittal of 
the prisoner.”’ The pillory had in its pub 
licity a value which outweighed its discom- 
forts, though it cannot have been agreeable 
for the stationary victim to receive a shower 
of stones. Defoe made his appearance there 
a triumph in 1703. We were aware that he 
had played a dubious and secret part in 
politics but not that he had wormed himself 
into the confidence of a Whig printer so that 
he could write the foreign news for him. lt 
is astonishing that besides his many books 
he managed to keep up his political and con- 
| troversial tracts from 1694 to 1731. He was 


things?’ he asks, unless he has the fiery | sent to Scotland three times as a secret agent. 
spirit and steady energy of the reformer. | He joined witli Swift in urging the Ministry 


Walpole was the great briber who employed 


to action against ‘‘ those devils of Grub 


creatures to support him and, such writing | Street rogues,” when Bolingbroke’s plan of 
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rinters and making 


frequently arrestin 
hen - In 1733 two 


them pay proved ineffective. 
lines expressed the position : 

Can Statutes keep the British Press in awe, 

When that sells best, that’s most against the 

Law? 

Fielding, it is noted, repeated the point 
seven years later in the Champion. Walpole 
ignored the factious press not from clemency 
but from want of power to punish it. Mr. 
Hanson goes forward in time to declare of 
Wilkes that ‘‘ in the history of the freedom 
of the press no figure is more significant.” 
He challenged the prerogative of the Secre- 
tary of State to issue general warrants and 
with Lord Camden affirmed the rights of 
juries in libel cases which were settled in 
Fox’s Libel Act of 1792. Wilkes also had a 
large part in abolishing the prerogative of 
Parliament to forbid the publication of de- 
bates. The two Houses played a losing game 
when they supposed that a dry summary of 
“ votes’? would satisfy a public much more 
eager to read the discussions of its legislators 
than that of the twentieth century. Now, 
popular papers cut Parliament short and 
enlarge on sport and the interests of women. 
Johnson’s invention of speeches for Cave, in 
which he saw that the Whig dogs got the 


worst of it, is well-known, and there was | 
Woodfall, who could do won- | 


“Memory ”’ 
ders after listening, to the extent of sixteen 
columns without a note to 


— him! In 
1713 Walpole himself composed a ‘ History | 


of the Last Parliament,’ which had a big 
sale and brought no penalties to the printers. 


Boyer, who wrote acoounts of debates for | 


Many years, was too discreet to be pulled 
up. 

A final chapter deals with ‘The Govern- 
ment Press’ from the 
1695 to Ralph on ‘ The Case of Authors by 
Profession or Trade’ in 1758. Ralph had 
been pensioned in 1753 for abandoning a 
venomous paper and had perceived that 
writing for the Government had ceased to be 
a paying profession. Honest men had to 
seek some other means of livelihood. 


THE ex 
Library Bulletin, No. 9,’ are worthy of 
a great institution. ‘Some Victorian 
Forged Rarities’ is a careful study of an 
exposure which made a stir in 1934. The 
Huntington Library possesses 54 of the 55 
questioned books, and Mr. Roland Baugh- 
Man gives the results of his close examina- 
tion which relies mainly on evidence of the 
type and paper used, and especially ‘‘ kern- 


less ’’ letters, He adds from the Library 
two other books which are suspect, one a 
‘ trial ’’ issu. of Tennyson’s ‘ Becket,’ which 
has in American sales shown a remarkable 
decline. Two articles deal with letters of 
high interest. Leicester, Elizabeth’s fav- 
ourite, writes a long letter io a widow ex- 
plaining his treatment of her and is evidently 
wriggling out of behaviour that does him 
no credit. Mr, Conyers Read notes that the 
widow can be identified as one of two per- 
sons and shows that Douglas, who had 
married the second Baron Sheffield, was pro- 
bably the recipient of the letter. She bore 





London Gazette of | 


rt articles in ‘ The Huntington | 


Leicester a son but he did not marry her. 
Whether all the stories circulated by his 
enemies are true or not, he cuts a poor figure 
and protests about his honesty too much. A 
| series of letters from James Brydges, subse- 
| quently Duke of Chandos, to Henry St. John, 

later Bolingbroke, and his wife, gives an in- 

timate view of private history from 1707 to 

1730. Brydges was Paymaster to the Forces 
| and made a huge fortune, enjoying the dig- 
| nity of a Duke and a noble residence for 
/many years. When his administration was 

attacked, he was supported by St. John. 

Mr. Macaulay considers this a tribute to the 
| private friendship between the two men, but 
| these letters make it clear that the politician 
was financed by the paymaster. When Bol- 
ingbroke had retired to France to escape the 
charges against him, a letter of 1715 talks 
of a bill of Attainder, but 

I cannot find out, how far they’l carry ye 
forfeiture, nor do I believe, they are them- 
| selves yet determined. I have been hinting 
to one or two in power, how much I may be 
affected, as a creditor, and a considerable one, 
by any forfeitures being made to extend beyond 
wt ye Law wd carry it, as ye case at present 
stands. 

The friendship was evidently sincere. 
Offers of service in every way came to the 
fallen man and congratulations on the temper 
with which he bore his “‘ unparalleled mis- 
fortunes.’’ 

We have received from the 


Cambridge 


University Press Mr. C. R. M. F. Crutt- 
well’s Réle cade Strategy in the Great 
War (3s. .)—substantially the Lees- 


Knowles lectures of 1936: It is an admir- 
able survey of the interaction on the one hand 
of the military and civilian authorities en- 
gaged, on the other of the contribution of the 
several countries involved. The author’s 
main contention is that the direct influence 
of Great Britain affected the strategy em- 
ployed far less than the general course and 
the general character of the war. Not only 
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the actions and character of individual gen- 
erals, and the results of crucial moments, or 
the use of such weapons as tank, or sub- 
marine or battle-ship have to be taken 
account of. Propaganda, and the due appre- 
ciation of the psychological effect of one 
method as compared with another has a yet 
more important part to play, for the influ- 
encing of neutrals, the breaking of the 
enemy’s will, and steeling the hearts at home, 
is in modern warfare ‘‘a kind of indirect 
strategy, which may prove in the long run 
more effective than plans of the General Staff 
and all the weapons of war.” 

We have much enjoyed the sketches which 
Mr. H. V. Morton brings together in his 
little book, Our Fellow Men (Methuen, 
3s. 6d. net). The thirty characters all stand 
at the foundations of society, doing their 
several shares in bearing up that toppling 
edifice. They are drawn with unsentimental 
sympathy in a lively, unaffected style. The 
record will assuredly, as Mr. Morton in- 
tended, be of use to the student of later days, 
when some of these types will have passed 
away. One may hope that for all those 
which survive, as time goes on, conditions will 
improve. Mr. Morton has taken care to get 
authentic information, and has preserved 
many details which are even now curious and 
little known, (especially about the prepara- 
tory stages or processes of work) and which 
will be yet more prized by the future. In 
particular, he has made careful note of earn- 
ings. 

BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

Messrs. H. S. Marks ann Co. offer an 
excellent selection of old and rare books in 
their two latest Catalogues, divided into 
Part I and Part II. The latter has just 
reached us. 


History of Rome,’ 3 vols., illustrated by 
John Leech, 3 vols., £2 5s. 
copy of Aesop’s Fables, 
Stothard and others, 


containing some good books of travel such as 
Mary Kingsley’s ‘ Travels in West Africa,’ 
best library edition, 1897, 12s., and Living- 
stone’s Missionary Travels and Researches in 
South Africa,’ first edition, 1857, 7s. ‘ The 
Naturalist on the Raver Amazons’ of Bates, 
first edition, with map and 42 illustrations, 
£1 5s., and Belt’s narrative of ‘ The Natural- 
ist in Nicaragua,’ scarce, 1874, 18s., are both 


| subject. 


fascinating books. Abraham  Lincolj 
‘ Diplomatic Correspondence, 1863-5,’ w 
papers about his assassination, 10 vol 
Washington, 1864-6, £4 4s., should attr 
collectors. ‘The Historic Gardens of 
ginia,’ with 44 plans of gardens and m 
illustrations, Richmond, Virginia, 1923, 
10s., sounds very attractive. A con 
porary MS. Diary and Notes relating’ 
Texas by an officer of the British Naj 
legibly written on 146 pages, folio, 
is offered at £100. Thoreau’s book, ‘ 
Maine Woods,’ first edition, Boston, 
£1 10s., and Amory’s ‘John Buncle,’ 
rare first edition, 2 vols., are both ch 
items. Lamb wrote: “John Buncle i 
famous fine man, formed in nature’s 1 
eccentric hour.’”?’ F. Anstey’s ‘The Br 
Bottle,’ first edition, 1900, 6s., is the wa 
of an author likely to go up. William Fj 
cett’s ‘ The Banana,’ out of print and s 
1913, £2 10s., recalls a query in our colur 
“The Letters of Runnymede,’ by Disra 
original cloth, 1836, £1 1s., is a brillij 
book that does not deserve to be forgot 
It is on the lines of Junius and has m 
real stuff in it. German Incunabula in 
British Museum, 152 facsimile plates, 
1928, £3 3s., should attract students of | 
‘Botany and Horticulture’ 
cludes two copies of Evelyn’s ‘ Sylva,’ 
10s. and £1 5s. First editions of Dickeng 


| the original parts, enclosed in a cloth 


are not so expensive as we had expect 
‘ David Copperfield,’ £50 and £30, heads 
list; ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ £30, comes n 





Part I begins with A’Beckett’s | 
‘Comic History of England’ and ‘ Comic | 


A large paper | 
with plates by | 
is offered at £3 10s. | 
‘ Africa’ and ‘ Americana ’ follow, the first | 


The two Parts include some choice sets 
classics, in which the firm specialises. 
notice ‘The Works of Sooumeal 
| Fletcher,’ Dyce’s edition, finely bound,) 
vols., £10; ‘ Chaucer’s Works,’ Po 
edition, with facsimiles of Pynson’s 
| cuts, 8 vols, £14; Coleridge’s Colle 
Writings, 23 vols., Pickering, 184% 
£10 10s. ; Fielding’s Works, edited 
Stephen, 10 vols., half morocco, £10; 
ton Forman’s ‘ Keats, Poetical Works | 
other Writings,’ best library edition, 4 
1883, £7 10s.; Landor’s Works, edited bi 
G. Crump, 10 vols., £3 10s. ; Mitford’s } 
ton, works in verse and prose, 8 ¥ 
| morocco, £6 6s.; Jowett’s excellent tr 
| tion of Plato, third edition, 5 wols., £4 
| 6d.; and Spenser’s Works, edited by 
| fessor Renwick, in the fine issue of | 
| Shakespeare Head Press, 1930, £12. 
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